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SONG. 
BY SUSANNA STRICKLAND. 
‘The strains we hear in foreign lands.” 


The strains we hear in foreign lands, 
No echo from the heart can claim, 
The chords are swept by strangers’ hands, 
And kindle in the breast no flame, 
Sweet though they be— 
No fond remembrance wakes to fling 
Its hallowed influence o’er the chords,— 
As if a spirit touched the string 
Breathing in soft harmonious words, 
Wild melody. 


The music of our native shore, 
A thousand lovely scenes endears ; 
In magic tones it murmurs o’er 
The visions of our early years, 
The love of youth,— 
It wreaths again the flowers we wreathed, 
In childhood’s bright unclouded day ; 
It breathes again the vows we breathed, 
At Fancy’s shrine, when hope was joy, 
And whispered truth,— 


It calls before our mental sight, 
Dear forms, whose tuneful lips are mute ; 
Sweet sunny eyes, long closed in night, 
Warm hearts now silent as the lute, 
That charmed our ears,— 
It thrills the breast with feeling dear, 
Too deep for language to impart,— 
It bids the spirit joy or ee 
In tones which sink into the heart, 
And melt in tears. 











SELECTIONS. 


Proceedings of the Musical Convention assem- 
bled in Boston, August 16,1838. Together 
with a brief view of the origin of the same. 

CONTINUED. 

Wepnespay Mornine, 8 o’ctocx, Aug. 22. 
The meeting having been called to order, Pro- 
fessor Mason arose to answer the question as- 
signed him the previous meeting. He observed, 
that he was about to perform this duty, not in 
a formal manner, but by reading ovér various 
hints, or suggestions, which had occurred to 
him, in consequence of improprieties which 
he had witnessed in choirs, with which he had 
been connected for years past, and which had 
been written down at the time. 

These hints, by the special request of the 
class, have been inserted in this report, and ap- 
pear as follows, accompanied by a few remarks 
by Professor Mason, made at the time of read- 
ing them. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE Cuorr. 

Let the female voices be confined to the 
Treble and Alto, and the male voices to the 
Tenor and Base. 

No gentleman should ever sing the same part with the la- 
dies, unless it be occasionally in oud chorus, or unison pas- 








sages. Some men with very smooth, high voices, may sing 
the Alto, but none have sufficient compass to sing the So- 
prano, and the effect of male voices on this part, an octave 
below the pitch, is always bad. 

Seats In THE Cuorr. 


1, Let each member take his proper seat in 
the choir, and especially, never desire a higher 
seat, than has been assigned him. 

The propriety of the assignment of seats by the conduc- 
tor, must be evident to every one. Itb es y 











that he should know the compass and quality of voice, of 


every member of the choir; and assign to each a seat, 
where, he may think the individual will best promote the 
interests of the whole. 
christian feeling, be opposed to such an arrangement, pro- 
vided the leader is competent to perform his duties. 

2. If another gets your geat, do not dispute 
the point, but rather yield, and attend to it, if 
necessary, at another time. 

3. If another claims your seat, give it up 
without disputing the point, and take another 
opportunity to settle the difficulty. 

Of course, there is no excuse for an individual who 
would unjustly take or claim another's seat. 


Berore Service. 


1. Do not wait about the doors or passages 
or vestry, for purposes of conversation ; but be 
sure and be in your place before the service 
begins. 

2. The moment the Voluntary commences, 
let there be perfect silence and attention, and 
every one should hold himself in readiness for 
the following exercise. 

4: Before singing, the choir should aid rise, 
and always endeavor to rise together. 

4. Let there be no whistling over the tune 
before it is sung, or humming it while the or- 
gan gives it out 

5. Make as little noise a possible in getting 
out the books, and turning over the leaves to 
find the place. 

It sometimes seems as though the turning over of leaves 
was designed to represent the falling of rain, or the raging 


of the wind during a tempest—while occasional claps of 


thunder are supplied by the falling of books on the floor, 
and all through mere carelessness or inattention. The 
books should be taken out, used, and laid in their places with- 
out noise. 

6. Do not make a disturbance in heming, or 
clearing out vour throat before singing, or be- 
tween the stanzas. 

Setr Esteem. 


1. Do not think more highly of yourself than 
you ought to think, but let each esteem others 
better than hiinself. 

2. Do not desire to exhibit your voice or dis- 
play your taste so as to draw attention to 
yourself: except it be by a modest and constant 
performance of all your duties. 

3. Neither suppose that you are a better 
singer, or that you have a more excellent voice 
than any one else. 

Keerine Time. 


Give attention to the hymn when read, and 
while it is being sung, never omit to keep up a 
regular division of the time. But do not beat 
the time or make the least motion with the 
hands, head, or feet. 

You will sometimes observe members of choirs making 
motions with their hands, and a noise with their feet, which 
is, to say the least, in bad taste. There should never be 
any motions or beatings, except by the leader, and indeed 
in common psalmody even this is unnecessary. How lu- 
dicrous is the appearance of the leader who stamps out the 
time with his feet, beats it with his hands, shakes it with 
his head, and whose whole frame is kept constantly in mo- 
tion during the singing ? 2 


Nor will any one, possessed of 








Durine Srineina. 


1. An individual member of the choir should 
never sit, during the singing; but should al- 
ways stand for the sake of the appearance and 
example. 

2. Give your undivided attention to the 
singing, from the moment it commences, until 
the hymn is sung through; nor take your seat 
or close your book, until the last sound, vocal 
or instrumental, has died away. 

3. Be impressed with the subject of the 
hymn. Enter into its spirit and endeavor to 
feel the sentiment. This will give life and 
energy and proper expression to your perform- 
ance. 

4. Be specially careful of a clear enuncia- 
tion, and distinct articulation. Be careful to 
get the right vowel sound, and then do not 
change it, but preserve it pure during the whole 
continuance of the musical sound. The con- 
sonants cannot be given with too much force. 

5. Listen, both to your own voice, and to 
the effect of the music. But do not let your 
voice predominate so as to be heard above, or 
separate from the other voices. Rather let it 
blend with them, and be made subordinate to 
the general effect. It is a fault when one voice 
is heard above the rest. 

6. Never change parts in singing. Taking 
first the Treble and then the Alto, or first the 
Tenor and then the Base, or vice versa. 
However capable of such changes the voice 
may be, they are notwithstanding a fault, ma- 
king the individual appear ostentatious, and 
injuring the effect of the music. 

7. Avoid all wry faces, such as scowling and 
grinning, and odd gesticulations in singing. 
Let the countenance be serious and pleasant ; 
the posture easy and graceful. Appear on the 
whole as though it was a pleasure and not a 
task to sing. 

8. Be careful to get the beginning and end 
of the hymn right, i. e. be prepared in the mu- 
sic and the words of the hymn, and prompt in 
time to commence with the choir. And be 
quite as careful in singing the last word of the 
last line to be sung. 

Choirs often fail in this respect, They are too careless 
about beginning, so that sometimes a half line will be sung 
by a few, before all will have fairly commenced. Not un- 
frequently, the music and sentiment of the first verse will 
be completely destroyed in this way.. (And in closing, how 
often is it the case, that the books will begin to drop, and 
some begin to seat themselves, about the time the Jast line 
is commenced. This is always out of character, and should 
be corrected. 


9. Those who sit at the greatest distance 
from the centre, should constantly watch for 
the time and see that they keep with the leading 
or principal voices. And those who sit in the 
centre, should remember that other members 
of the choir are dependent on them. 

10. While singing a hymn keep your eyes 
upon the book, and do not look upon the con- 
gregation, or be seen winking, smiling, or nod- 
ding to those with whom you are acquainted. 
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11. Avoid a lazy, indolent style of performance. 
Let the general appearance of the members of 
the choir be that of attention, promptness and 
devotion. While singing, do notstand sideways, 
or bending over; nor sit down carelessly when 
the singing is over, as though you had no in- 
terest in any thing else to be said or done. 

Ar THE cLosE or A Hymn. 


Do not close the book from which you are 
singing, (Psalm or Hymn book) until the music 
has entirely ceased, and the last sound from 
the organ has died away. Keep the posture 
of the body and every muscle, and even the 
eyes the same to the last. 

During Service. 


1. Do not look over music books, or talk 
and whisper to any one during divine service. 
2. Do not allow yourself to go to sleep in 
church. To prevent this, eat sparingly du- 
ring the intermission, especially in the warm 
season of the year. 
Arter Sineine. 


1. Shut up the books after using them, with 
out noise, and put them in their places. 

2. Do not leave your places after the sing- 
ing is over. (Itis an exceedingly bad practice, 
for singers to scatter about the house, and have 
to be gathered again at every hymn). 

Iv Unwe . 


1. If a member is unwell, let him retire. 
This would be far better than for him to retain 
his seat, and sit while the choir is singing ; 
thus attracting the attention of the audience. 

Do not retire from the choir, because you 
have a cold, the example is bad. Some may 
surmise a different reason from the real one. 

Arter SERVICE. 


When the services of the sanctuary are 
over, retire from the choir, with a decorum be- 
coming the occasion and the house, nor hurry 
out as though you were released from confine- 
ment. But rather as though you were loth to 
leave the holy place. 


Now seems to be the proper time, to salute and congratu- 
late each other. It is far better to omit every thing of the 
kind until after the services are all over. In some choirs 
this plan is adopted of saying nothing to each other, until 
the service is past, and it is always found that the effect is 
good. There is a great temptation to singers, to chat awhile 
when they first come together, perhaps greater than to any 
other part of the congregation, being from different families, 
and perhaps not having seen each other during the week, it 
seoms almost impolite to pass without speaking, But it had 
better be avoided. If this be the custom, no one can think 
strange. In families, this temptation does not exist. Bein 
together during the week, they have nothing to talk about 
when they come into church, or which they cannot omit 
until after they have returned. But what if all the families 
of a congregation should, as soon as they are seated, com- 
mence a buzzing and talking.—Any one can see how utterly 
inconsistent with the place and occasion it would be. Nor 
should the choir be less.careful upon this point. 

Leavine THE Cxor. 


Do not let a change in outward circumstances, 
furnish an excuse for leaving the choir. 


A very silly notion prevails to some extent, that, when a 
lady or gentleman gets married, they must leave the choir. 
Such a notion should not be tolerated. It is an enormity in 
the fashion, at variance with common sense and opposed to 
the good rule, that we should go on to perfection. It is 
about that time of life, that the voice becomes established 
and firm, and it is certainly foolish, if not wrong, for aman 
as soon as he becomes useful, to leave his station, 

Crom Meerines. 


Always be present at the meetings of the 
choir for practice. These are indispensable to 


the proper performance of the choir. Your 
presence will encourage, your absence dis- 
courage others. 

This is a matter of the greatest importance. Whatever 
qualifications a person may possess, he cannot be a good 
member of a choir if he neglects the regular meetings. 


Resicninc Seats. 

Whenever it becomes inconsistent to attend 
the regular meetings of the choir, or to assist 
them upon the Sabbath, resign your seat, and 
let some other one take your place. 








[From the New Monthly Magazine.] 


ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
CONCLUDED. 

For some years after the death of Mozart, 
the Italian opera was rather judged by its sing- 
ers than its composers, till at length arose that 
genius which has usurped the empire, and to a 
certain extent, remodelled the style. We speak, 
of course, of Rossini,—the man who has raised 
throughout Europe that “ furore” which had 
before belonged to Italy alone. It has been 
said that ‘ Mozart was never gay above two 
or three times in his life, and Rossini was never 
more often melancholy.” Hence the essential 
difference in the character of their compositions. 
This may be true ; for it is true that the dis- 
tinction of Mozart lies in the deep and luxuri- 
ous pensiveness his music inspires; while that 
of Rossini derives its charm from the sparkling 
brilliancy, as well as the feeling with which 
his more serious pieces are invested. If it be 
corruption, he has corrupted even our classical 
hearers : the experiment has, in the last few 


speaking, hasbeen heard with the admiration 
and applause that Rossini’s operas have inspired: 
even the “ Matrimonio Segreto” seemed heavy 
when lately brought out for Donzelli and La- 
blache ; and Pasta alone sustained the “ Me- 
dea ” of Mayer, and the “ Romeo e Giulietta ” 
of Zingarelli. Velluti upheld the “ Crociato.” 
But “Tancredi,” “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
Pietro L’ Eremita,” “La Cenerentola,” “ II 
Turco in Italia,” and “ Semiramide,” have held 
their sway with whatever performers. Again: 
not many years ago the commitee of the Royal 
Academy tried an entire concert of what 
was esteemed classical music; byt without Ros- 
sini. It was endured, rather than enjoyed. 
We were present ; we conversed, after the eve- 
ning, with persons of most distinguished 
judgment; they universally declared it was 
heavy beyond belief, and attributed the change 
of feeling to ears seduced by the sparkling and 
brilliant traits of Rossini. 

The fascination of Rossini's writings unques- 
tionably resides in the animal spirit which in- 
spired the composer and infuses itself into the 
hearer. He revels in melody ; his powerful ac- 
centuation, the rythm, the airy traits fix them- 
selves in the fancy. He is also the inventnr of a 
new musical phraseology. He has been the first, 
perhaps the only composer to adaptdivisions to 
expression, and to give to arpeggios, volatas, 
and passages, a clear and decided meaning. 
“ Tl Barbiere ”’ presents instances without num- 
ber not alone of gentle emotion and elevation 
of mind, but of ihe rapturous hurry of thought 
and feeling. Take, for examples, the passages 
upon the words “Ah tu solo amo tu sei,” in 
the duet between Rossini andFigaro, “ Ah che 
d’amore,” or that between Almavivaand Figaro, 
together with those pa: 


(“Ah qual colpo”) to ™Zitti ziti.” Nor is this 











years, been fairly tried. No music, strictly. 





employment of musical language confined in its 

use to light or lively impressions In “ Semi- 

ramide ” and “ Tancredi” it is applied to the 

darkest and loftiest feelings.* There is scarce- 
ly any quality of voice, from the bass to the so- 
prano, that would have thought such divisions 

as are now adopted into the regular vocabulary 

of composition, practicable, much less full of 
the meaning he has contrived to give them, be- 
fore he ventured to write this. The cause of 
this multiplicity of notes is related in the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—* Rossini arrived at Milan, 
in 1814, then twenty-two years of age, to com- 
pose the “ Aureliano in Paimira.” There he 
became acquainted with Velluti, then in the 
flower of his youth and talents, and one of 
the handsomest men of his time. The sopra- 
no had no small share of vanity, and was fond 
of displaying and abusing the powers of voice 
with which nature had gifted him. Before 
Rossini had an opportunity of hearing this great 
singer, he had written a cavatina for the char- 
acter he was to perform. At the first .rehear- 
sal, Velluti began to sing, and Rossini was 
struck with admiration ; at the second rehear- 
sal, Velluti began to show his powers in fiori- 
ture—Rossini found the effect produced just 
and admirable, and highly applauded the per- 
formance; at the third, the simplicity of the 
cantilena was entirely lost amidst the luxurian- 
cy of the ornaments. At last, the great day of 
the first performance arrives ; the cavatina and 
the whole character sustained by Velluti was 
received with furor; but scarcely did Rossini 
know what Velluti was singing—it was no 
longer the music he had composed; still, the 
song of Velluti was full of beauties, and succeed- 
ed with the public to admiration. The pride 
of the young composer was not a little wound- 
ed; his opera fell, and it was the soprano alone 
who had any success. The ardent mind of 
Rossini at once perceived all the advantages 
that might be taken of such an event; not a 
single suggestion was lost upon him. 

“Tt was by a lucky chance,” we may sup- 
pose him to have said to himself, “ that Velluti 
discovered he had a taste of his own ; but who 
will say that, in the next theatre for which I 
compose, I may not find some other singer 
who, with as great a flexibility of voice, and an 
equal rage for ornaments, may so spoil my mu- 
sic as not only to render it contemptible to my- 
self but tiresome to the public ? The danger to 
which my poor music is exposed is still more 
imminent, when I reflect upon the great num- 
ber of different schools for song that exist in 
Italy. The theatres are filled with performers 
who have learned music from some poor pro- 
vincial professor. This mode of singing vio- 
lin concertos, and variations without end, tends 
to destroy not only the talent of the singer, but 
also to vitiate the taste of the public. Every 
singer will make a point of imitating Velluti, 
without calculating upon the relative compass 
ofhis voice. We shall see no more simple 
cantilenas ; they would appear cold and taste- 
less. Every thing is about to undergo a change, 
even to the nature of the voice. Once accus- 
tomed to embellish, to overload the cantilena 
with high-wrought ornaments, and to stifle the 
work of the composer, they will soon discover 
that they have lost the habit of sustaining the 
voice and expanding the tones, and consequent- 
ly the power of executing large movements ; 
and I must therefore lose no time in changing 
the system I have heretofore followed. 





es inthe introduction | 





* The duet “ Ebben'per mia memrio ” in “ La Gazza La- 
dra,” though not in a serious opera, is a specimen of much 
pure beauty. 
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“T am myself not ignorant of singing; all 
the world allows me a talent this way ; my 
embellishments shall be in good taste; for I 
shall at once be able to discover where my 
singers are strong and where defective ; and I 
will write nothing for them but what they can 
execute. My mind is made up; I will not leave 
them room for a single appogiatura. These 
ornaments, this method of charming every 
ear, shall form an integral part of my song, 
and shall be all written down in my score.” 

This was the rise of what has been called 
his second manner. There is, however, strong 
internal evidence to prove that whatever effects 
the interpolations of singers in general, or Vel- 
luti in particular, might have upon his mind, 
his figurative mannerism arose out of the exu- 
berant fertility of his fancy, and that his 
multiplication of notes increased with the 
knowledge that enriched his imagination. It 
is quite manifest from the way in which he 
availed himself of the resources of harmony adle 
Tedesca, of instrumentation, and of the various 
powers of his art, that his grasp was as exten- 
sive as his spirits were high and his fancy vol- 
atile and excursive. Whatever be the cause, 
whether from temperament, from the stimulus 
constantly exhibited by change of place and of ob- 
jects, from applause or from acquirement, Ros- 
sini, with a degree of rapidity assisted by the 
more facile communications of this our age, 
seized at once the pre-eminence over all other 
composers—has kept, and still continues to 
keep, the position of which he possessed him- 
self. If Meyerbeer and Bellini have had a 
hearing (they have scarcely obtained more), it 
is because Rossini has ceased to write, and 
there must be novelty ; not that we mean to 
deprive either of those composers of their due 
credit, or to degrade the “ Crociato ” by a com- 
parison with “ I] Pirata.” 

One single name can be said to have divided 
the applause of Europe with the musician of 
Pesaro. That name belongs not to Italy, but 
to Germany. We need scarcely say it is that 
of Carl Maria Von Weber. But it is no less 
curious that his fame rests upon a single work 
— Der Freischutz ;” his preceding composi- 
tions, and his “Oberon” itself is scarcely 
known beyond the confined region of the Brit- 
tish metropolis, where it was written. 

The mystical music, like the sentimental 
drama of Germany was harbingered by rumor, 
and its merits were consequently magnified. 
The overture to “ Der Freischutz” was first 
heard, and it is impossible to exaggerate its 
merits or its effects. So poetical, so descriptive, 
so captivating, so forceful a composition in this 
species was never before produced. The mo- 
ment the entire opera was brought out it be- 
came universa!., The English Opera House, 
seven of the minor theatres, and, immediately 
after, Covent Garden and Drury Lane, gave 
it with all the splendor their means afforded. 
The provinces, of course, followed the example: 
the public mind was concentrated upon it by 
the same deception that the conjuror uses when 
he shows only the card which is to be thought 
of by his whole company. The result was 
what might be expected; “ Der Freischutz” 
reigned exclusively for its period. It has, how- 
ever, great and singular excellencies ;—much 
of delightful melody ; more of quaint and feli- 
citous adaption, (the drinking song, for exam- 
ple ;) harmonies and passages applied to the 
expression, not only of passion, but of the mys- 
tical and the picturesque ; and a style curious- 
ly original, when the age is considered. These 








set out prominently by the romance of the sto- 
ry, fixed and perhaps a little exaggerated, even 
in its intrinsic worth and beauty. The conse- 
quence was, a division of opinion between the 
ltalian and German schools, and it came to be 
thought that the strength and originality lay 
with the last. The arrival of Sontag and 
Stockhausen fortified the growing belief that 
Germany was hereafter to give both music and 
singers (for instrumentalists it had already been 
celebrated) to Europe. ‘The introduction of 
Swiss and other national airs, the novelty of 
the Jodlin, and their adoption by Malibran and 
other eminent singers, completed the rage. It 
has, however, been since a little cooled, though 
it was at first exalted by the introduction of 
the German opera in its natural range to con- 
tend upon its own stage with the Italian; its 
general merits will not yet stand that test. But 
these circumstances have certainly given a 
new turn to composition. Harmony and vio- 
lent contrast, melody constructed upon unvo- 
cal intervals, have taken place of the more nat- 
ural, easy, and flowing, as well as of the more 
florid manner. Rossini himself, in his “ Zel- 
mira,’ bent tothe fashion; Bellini has been 
thus bewildered by it; while Spohr and Mars- 
chner, “ born to the manner,” have shown it in 
all its extravagance and force. Pianoforte 
music has also usurped and is infected by this 
mysticism. Czerny and Hertz have superse- 
ded all writers but Moschles; and we have 
been condemned to listen to compositions of 
Hertz that raise no emotions, remind us of 
nothing but Haydn’s adventure with Curtz.* 

Such is the state of composition amongst 
those nations which give the tone to Europe. 
France has, indeed, of late through a musical 
drama or two from the hand of Auber, added a 
little variety ; but the effect will not be of any 
force or duration. 

The reader will have gathered that the sym- 
metrical beauty ef Haydn, the voluptuous and 
deep-felt tenderness of Mozart, the animated 
and sparkling brilliancy of Rossini, the poeti- 
cal and mystical strength of Weber, have all 
enjoyed their day of triumph, and have still, 
and must continue to have, their votaries. 
Thus the science has been enlarged, and a far 
more extended diversity of means established. 
The sources of the emotions now raised by music 
are changed. The more austere affections were 
first lulled into silence, and charmed away by 





* Curtz was the pantomimist of Vienna. He was led to 
apply to Haydn, during his early poverty, to compose on 
such an exhibition, and particularly for some descriptive 
music during a storm scene. Their interview is thus narra- 
ted :— 

“* Curtz, all agitation, paced up and down the room where 
the composer was seated at the piano-forte. ‘‘ Imagine,” 
said he, “a mountain rising and then a valley sinking; and 
then another mountain, and then another valley, follow one 
after the other with rapidity, and at every moment alps 
and abysses succeed each other.” This fine description 
was of noavail. In vain did Harlequin add the thunder and 
lightning. ‘Come describe for me all these horrors,” he 
repeated incessantly ; “ but particularly represent distinctly 
these mountains and valleys.” 

“Haydn drew his fingers rapidly over the keybord, ran 
through the semitones, tried abundance of sevenths, 
passed from the lowest notes of the bass to the highest of 
the treble. Curtz was still dissatisfied. At last the young 
man, out of all patience, extended his hands to the two ends 
of the harpsichord, and bringing them rapidly together ex- 
claimed, “ the devil take the tempest !” “ That’s it, that’s 
it!” cried the Harlequin, springing upon his neck, and al- 
most stifling him.” 

A better description of | 
cannot be given than isc 


’s Polonolse and Variations 
ned in this anecdote. 








softer and more touching sensations ; sensibility 
in its turn, was chased by the higher excitement 
of animal spirits; mysticism succeeded ; and 
all these stimulants of pleasurable emotion now 
lie before the amateur for his choice, or are 
mixed in a confused and uninteresting jargon 
by the mere imitators. What have been the 
consequences upon English taste and English 
composition we shall endeavor to explain (if 
permitted) in a second essay. 








[Extracts from Higgins’ Philosophy of Sound.] 
THE PLEASURES OF MUSIC, 


How vast and unbounded are the pleasures 
derived from music! All the passions are 
under its control. Now it awakens the latent 
courage in the breast of the soldier; and now 
administers to the pensive sorrow of the weep- 
ing mother; at one time it inspires the soul 
with sublime and hallowed awe, and at the 
next gives life to unbounded mirth. It is 
suited to stimulate the feeling of devotion, and 
to increase the boisterous pleasures of a village 
harvest home. We listen with equal delight, 
but with different sensibilities, to the rich and 
overpowering strains of the organ, and the 
soft luxuriant tones of the flute. In all its 
variety of intensity, time, and style, it pleases ; 
for it is harmony still, and leads the mind a 
willing captive to its power. 

Music is also suited to please all the varie- 
ties of the human mind. ‘The illiterate and 
the learned, the thoughtless and the giddy, the 
phlegmatic and the sanguine, all confess them- 
selves to be its votaries. It is a source of the 
purest mental enjoyment, and may be obtained 
by all. A cultivated taste in this instance, as 
in all others, increases both our pleasures and 
our pain. The strains which gratify what is 
called the vulgar ear, are sources of painful 
disgust to him who has acquired a practical 
acquaintance with the noblst effort of genius, 
But it is the best evidence of the universal 
character of music, that it is suited to all 
classes, and never ceases to please. 

The power of music over the feelings of 
mankind is universally acknowledged. Wea- 
ried with the oppression of the noonday sun, 
and exhausted with labor, the husbandman sits 
beneath the shade of his native oak, and sings 
the songs he heard in infancy; amid the 
rugged heights of the Alps, the peasant girl 
chants the spirit-stirring songs of her ancestors ; 
the man of business, the man of letters, and the 
statesman, wearied with exertion of mind and 
burden of care, seek relief round the family 
hearth, and forget awhile ambition and fears, 
under the influence of music; and the broken- 
hearted wanderer sings the songs he heard at 
home— 

Whilst recollections sad but sweet, 
Arise and disappear. 





EARLY PRECEDENT FOR CHOIR SINGING. In 
the time of Constantine, when the Christian 
religion was first established by law, which 
was in the year 312, A. D. great care appears 
to have been taken to establish a convenient 
form of worship and suitable singing. Euse- 
bius, the historian of that period, says : ‘There 
was one common consent in chanting forth the 
praise of God ; the performance of the service 
was exact, the rites of the church decent and 
majestic, and there was a place appointed for 
those who sung psalms ; youths and virgins, old 
men and young. 
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{From the O. C. Memorial.) 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


That part of publie worship which consists 
in singing hymns of praise, in our Churehes, 
appears plain to me to admit of great improve- 
ment. And I will present for the considera- 
tion of your readers, the following plan, as an 
improvement on the present method of con- 
ducting that service, with a few prefatory re 
marks. Every person who truly worships in 
spirit and in truth, and who can sing, wishes 
to join his voice in every song of praise offered 
in public to Heaven’s high King. His soul 
enjoys the sentiment, if he fully understands 
the meaning of the words it is dressed in, and 
it will very much increase his devotional feel- 
ings, if he can join his voice in the song of 

raise. It is of very little importance to a 
aw majority of those who attend church, in 
a state or nation, whether the poetry of the 

salm or hymn suit the taste of very few of 
high literary attainments, or whether the tune 
is from the last week’s edition of Psalmody, 
in which every tune is cut and squared to the 
musical taste of the last compiler ; if the poe- 
try conveys the sentiments to the soul, and the 
tune is familiar, and not jargon, the true wor- 
shiper can heartily participate and enjoy the 
delightful service. And one thing is very clear 
to me: all persons who can sing and who wish 
to join in the public song of praise, should 
have that privilege which is not possible under 
the present method in most of our churches. 
Experience and facts prove to a demonstration 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred persons in 
every community can sing, if rightly instructed 
at the proper age; and the time is not distant, 
when every man, woman, and child who has 
arrived at the age of four years, can join in 
singing the public praises of the Most High 
God, if they but know the tune. I would pro- 
pose the following method by which I think 
every person who can sing, would soon be able 
to join in every song of praise. Let the clergy- 
man, the chorister, and ten or twenty leading 
influential men of the Society select from 20 
to 200 or more psalms and hymns, containing 
sentiments most congenial to their ideas of 

raise—also select the most appropriate tune to 
ye used for each hymn or psalm—and let each 
hymn always be sung in the tune set to it— 
and let there be a tune to every such hymn used 
without any alteration, even of a single note. 
By this method, very soon every singer in the 
house of worship would be so familiar with the 
tune, that it would require no more effort of 
mind on it than it requires on the muscles when 
we wish to walk. In a little time, the words 
would be remembered as well as the tune, and 
the whole soul might be absorbed in the senti- 
ments sung. The words of the song may be 
compared to the dish which contains the food 
at table—the tune to the instruments to carve 
and convey the food to the body. In order to 
enjoy the food, we don’t want a new ora dif- 
ferent plate, knife and fork, every day or week 
or month if the food is good and cooked in the 
best manner; the dish ard spoon are of com- 
paratively small importance.—If 2 or 20 is too 
small a number to select the hymns and tunes, 
let the whole parish be called together to devise 
the best method to introduce this plan if they 
desire it, or any other plan that is better, and 
which will give every one who attends public 
worship and heartily desires to join in singing 
the praises of God an opportunity todoso. In 
some churches, and I fear the number is not 
small, the praises of God are sung by persons 








who are as little conscious of the sentiments 
sung, and the hallowed services they perform, 
as the musical instruments that accompany 
their voices. The church is no place to show 
off one’s proficiency in the science of music, by 
the performance of lengthy or even short pie- 
ces of difficult highly finished music, which 
none can perform except they have had the 
best cultivation of voice, by the best masters. 
Such music is much more suitable for a con- 
cert—for the most of our churches the tunes 
used should be plain and easy for the voice to 
perform. 








THE VIOLIN. 


The French writers say that the violin was 
invented about the ninth century, but by whom 
or where, they cannot deterntine. ‘“ To this 
opinion we should have subscribed,” says a 
modern author, “ had not some ancient monu- 
ments remained with an exact representation 
of its form. In the picture of Philostratus in 
an ancient grotto, may be sees many violins, 
which are represented much like those of the 
present times; except that the neck is shorter.” 
Galileo says, that “ both the violin and bass, 
or violincello, were invented by the Italians, 
perhaps by the Neapolitans.” This opinion 
may be aceurate, but upon what evidence it 
can be proved we know not. The rebec, an 
instrument of three strings used by the roman- 
cers and troubadours of the middle ages, was 
the first kind of violin used in France. We 
believe that a figure of Colin Muset, the min- 
strel, playing on this instrument, is still pre- 
served in the entrance of the church of St. Ju- 
lien de Menestriers at Paris. The three string 
instruments are still used in Turkey and other 
eastern countries ; and when the fourth string 
was added, cannot be determined. It appears, 
however, that the oldest violins are those made 
by Amati, at Cremonia, in the reign of Charles 
the Ninth, which are to the present time most 
highly esteemed, and considered to be the finest 
instruments. Corelli’s violin was made in the 
year 1573. The violin was introduced into 
the French and Italian courts sometime before 
it was known in England. It came into use in 
the reign of Charles the Second. This prince 
established a band of twenty-four violins, tenors 
and bases ; and from that time the violin has 
held the most important place in every band, 
except those strictly military. 

Higgins’ Philosophy of Sound. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
INFLUENCE OF MUSIC, 


Seldom do we see a young man, who is 
fond of sacred music, addicted to profane lan- 
guage. Every one feels that in assemblies for 
singing church music, profane language would 
be most inconsistent and indecorous; and the 
frequency of such assemblies, in many places, 
has a powerful tendency to correct this degra- 
ding vice. Indeed, such is the influence of 
music in forming the characters of men, that a 
sagacious observer of human nature has said, 
“Let me make your national songs, and you 
may make the laws.” Butsay some, the good 
and bad are equally fond of sacred music. 
True, but there are degrees of vice, as well as 
of virtue, and who can say that they are not, 
better than they would have been, without the 
influence of music? Another has said that 
the morals and religion of any people may be 
known from the charggter of their music. 
This I believe true ; forlllered music is always 








most cultivated, where christian churches flour- 
ish, and where families are religiously disposed. 
The strains of divine song are most likely to af- 
fect the hearts of those who join in the exercise. 

Take a view of the domestic circle ; see the 
happy parents, surrounded by their affectionate 
children, hymning their Maxer’s praise! . If 
earth affords an asylum from sorrow and tur- 
moil, it is here, where gratitude sends forth her 
voice in thrilling notes of joy and adoration ! 
In the great congregation, too, we have wit- 
nessed the influence of music. We have seen 
the young and thoughtless attracted here, and 
by its irrisistible charms become serious and 
devout; for its smooth and touching strains 
reached the heart, producing the liveliest emo- 
tions of love and joy. The pathetic hymn, the 
deep-toned harmony, the attentive congregation, 
the solemn awe, seemed all to say—‘ Lo, God 
is here!” 

But music should be adapted to each occa- 
sion and the feelings of the hearers. There 
are sometimes most gross blunders in this re- 
spect. In some of the United States it has 
long been customary to accompany the in- 
augural ceremonies of the Governor to the 
office of Chief Magistrate with religious exer- 
cises. On one of these occasions, so flattering 
to the pride of man, the leader of the choir, 
supposing it important to select something in 
reference to human power, unfortunately offered 
for the consideration of his Excellency the hu- 
miliating description of our race, as contained 
in the 144th psalm—* Lord, what is man, 
poor feeble man!” &c. The incongruity of 
this pathetic description of “feeble, dying 
man,” at this time of his exaltation and power, 
was strongly felt by all, and the effect was 
most ludicrous. One more case in point will 
be sufficient— Thanksgiving is a festival much 
noticed by Yankees, and an occasion of joy 
and cheerfulness. With what delight does the 
affectionate child, who would again visit the be- 
loved home of his youth, and mingle in the 
joys and pleasures of the family circle, and the 
blessing of paternal affection, greet this memo- 
cable day! On one of these occasions of pub- 
lie rejoicing and divine praise, the principal 
singer selected the 53d hymn,—* Lord, what 
a wretched land is this, that yields us no sup- 
ply!” Such a misrepresentation of their fertile 
fields and abundant crops did noi well corres- 
pond with the feelings of the happy farmers at 
this time of joyous celebration and thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Be not surprised, gentle reader, at these 
things; for, I assure you, that men of no bet- 
ter judgment, or musical taste, are still employ- 
ed in many churches, as leaders of singing. 
They do not consider that the solemn peals 
which mark the funeral procession, will not 
increase the joys of festivity, nor the pleasures 
of the social circle ; that the sweet melodies of 
vernal songsters will not cheer us amid the 
snowy wastes of Greenland, nor the imitations 
of wintry blasts chill us beneath the genial 
rays of a. summer sun, L. 








In countries where architecture was un- 
known, men chose the solemn wood or the 
mountain top for worship ; and where this art 
appeared, its first monuments were temples to 
God. Before the invention of letters, hymns 
were composed to the Divinity; and music, 
we have reason to think, was the offspring of 
religion. Music in its infancy was the breath- 
ing of man’s fears, wants, hopes, thanks, prais- 
es, to an unseen power, Dr, Channing. 
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The following, from the Portitanp Transcript of 


Feb. 9th last, was mislaid, which is the reason of its not 
having appeared before in the Musical Gazette. 


KENNEBUNK-PORT MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


We attended a Concert given by this So- 
ciety, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 30, last. 
We went expecting to see, perhaps, an ordinary 
choir, anil listen to ordinary music. We were 
disappointed in both. The society consists of 
fifty or sixty members, and contains voices un- 
surpassed in the State. ‘The conductor, Mr. 
B. F. Barker, to whose exertions the society 
owes its existence, is very efficient, as the palmy 
state of the society affords ample testimony. 
One thing that struck us was the perfect regard 
to time. Every thing went on like clock-work. 
Among the best of the performances, if it be 
not invidious to particularize, were the duett, 
“ O lovely peace,”—in which the voices blended 
harmoniously and the sentiment was faithfully 
expressed : “ Eve’s Lamentation,”—given with 
great effect—with all that touching pathos so 
characteristic of the piece—and the quartette 
and chorus, “O how lovely is Zion.” The 
choruses were generally well sustained—and 
all the performances were such as to reflect 
great credit, not only on the musical talent and 
taste of Kennebunk-Port, but on the gentleman 
who has so successfully called it forth and cul- 
tivated it. Ourtownsman, Mr. Paine, presided 
at the organ, with his usual ability. 

We must not neglect to allude to avother 
part of the exercises of the evening; we mean 
the Address by Doct. C. H. Thomas. The 
speaker acquitted himself in an able and elo- 
quent manner, and said all that could be said 
in the short space that was allowedhim. The 
subject of the address was, the influence that 
Music exerted on the moral and intellectual 
character of a people—the claims that it has 
upon our attention. Allusion was made to the 
objections raised against the science, which 
were shown to be groundless. A rapid survey 
was taken of the progress of Music in this 
country, from the time of the Pilgrims, when 
the questions were gravely considered,— 
“ Whether you do “believe that singing in the 
worship of God ought to be performed skil- 
fully ?” and “ May persons of the female sex be 
admitted to sing in the church ?”—up to the 
present day, when our ablest men are engaged 
in teaching the science. Mr. Thomas handled 
his subject very ingeniously, and gave, we be- 
lieve, universal satisfaction. 

We have devoted considerable space to this 
notice, because we think that institutions of 
this character are second in importance only to 
our common schools—because the gentlemanly 
leader of the society richly deserves all we 
have said, and because of the great gratifica- 
tion we experienced on the occasion. 








EXTRACTS FROM SHENSTONE ON TASTE, 


I believe that, generally, persons eminent in 
one branch of taste, have the principles of the 
rest; and to try this, I have often solicited a 
stranger to hum a tune, and have seldom failed 
of success: this, however, does not extend to 
talents beyond the sphere of taste ; and Handel 
was evidently strong, when he fancied himself 
born to command a troop of horse. 

There seems a pretty exact analogy between 
the objects and the senses ; some tunes, some 
tastes, some visible objects please at first, and 
that only ; others only by degrees, and these 
long—(Raspberry Jelly—Green Tea—Ally 
Croaker—Air in Ariodne—a Baron’s Robe,— 











and a Bishop’s Lawn ;) Perhaps some of these 
instances may be ill enough chosen, but the 
thing is true. 

Tunes, with words, please me the more in 
proportion as they approach nearer to the nat- 
ural accent of the words to which they are as- 
signed. Scotch tunes often end high; their 
language does the same. 

It is evident enough to me, that persons often 
occur, who may be said to have an ear for mu- 
sic, and an eye for proportions in visible ob- 
jects, who nevertheless can hardly be said to 
have a relish or taste for either.—I mean, that 
a person may distinguish notes and tones to a 
nicety, and yet not give a discerning choice to 
what is preferable in music. The same in ob- 
jects of sight. On the other hand, they cannot 
have a proper feeling of beauty or harmony 
without a power of discriminating those notes 
and proportions on which harmony and beauty 
so fully depend. 





THE GUITAR. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
Sing me the air he used to love so well ; 
But, softly, sister,—let its tones come stealing, 
That echo wake not—gently weave the spell, 
To mournful memories of the past appealing. 


Nay, that’s too lively—sing in sadder strain, 

Like the lone bird, that ’neath night’s planet holy 
(Methinks there’s human passion in her pain) 

Pours forth her soul in richest melancholy. 


Oh! didst thou love—and he was far away— 
Thy heart’s one thought, one life, one hope, one sor.ow; 
Thy voice had sweeter been, but far less gay, 
For music, pensive tones from love doth borrow. 
Gems of Beauty for 1839. 





FANCY, 
BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 

A fairy sprite, 
With pinions bright, 

Floats gently on the wind ; 
Its wings sweep free 
O’er land and sea, 

Wings that no chains can bind, 


Brilliant tho’ mute, 
In woos pursuit, 

And like some shining star, 
That beams at night, 
With dazzling light, 

It calls our hearts afar. 


The lute is strung, 
Its numbers rung, 
And sweetly to its strings, 
Making each swell 
A fairy spell, 
That sprite its music brings. 


It gives to dreams 
The shining gleams, 
We waking, never meet, 
And lingers near, 
To fill our ear 
With tones once lov’d and sweet. 


It hath a charm 

The heart to warm 
When from the earth away 

It turns each thought, 

Too finely wrought 
For communing with clay, 


Tho’ far it flies 
To its blue skies, 

Some favored spot awhile, 
Gleama fresh and bright, 
With rainbow light, 

From Fancy’s gilded smile, 
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HaRMony OF THE SPHERES. Of the actual “ Music of 
the Spheres,” we have neither knowledge norbelief. They 
have harmony in their movements, it is true; but, that they 
send forth sounds, thereby forming a grand celestial choir, 
we believe to be founded more on poetical imagination, 
than any thing real. Nevertheiess, Rosegarten, the poet, 
and Romberg, the musical composer, jointly, have wrought 
a beautiful piece on this subject. It was performed by the 
Academy Choir at the Odeon, on the evening of March 20th, 
last, for the first time in our city, and, we believe, in Amer- 
ica, toa very full house, under the direction of Mr. Mason, 
who has adapted it to English words ; and repeated on the 
27th. We think the music exceedingly well adapted to the 
sense ; and the composer, as in his Power oF Sona, had 
his whole soul and feelings engaged in the work, to give a 
just and perfect expression to every part. The part of the 
principal soprano must be very arduous. Perhaps this 
may, in some measure account for the want of a distinct 
articulation ; so much so, that it was difficult to trace the 
singer, even with the words before us. The choir appeared 
to have been well drilled in the piece, and, generally, it 
was very acceptably performed. 


Mrs. Frankvin’s Concert at Roxbury. The weather 
was very unfavorable, and the hall was not crowded ; but 
there was a highly respectable auditory—who were much 
delighted; for Mrs. F. was never in better tune. As the 
Bostonians can kear her at home, there did not many think 
fit to drive out of the city for it, through the storm, although 
she is the favorite soprano, and even one of the sweet ballads 
that she there sang would richly have paid for a journey 
ten times the distance. 


Tue Sournern Harr. We have received the Pro- 
spectus of this work ; a New Paper to be established in Au- 
gusta, Georgia; devoted to the science of Music. To be 
conducted and edited by Vicrorn La Taste, Professor of 
Music. It will be -issued semi-monthly at §3, per single 
copy, or $5 for two copies. First number on the first of 
April. 

We are a friend to Taste, and therefore wish success to 
the above undertaking. 








As the next Number of the Musical Gazette completes 
the first year and Volume, we have thought it adviseable to 
present a few remarks to its friends and patrons, and the 
musical public in general. It must be apparent to every 
one, that a Periodical devoted to the science and practice 
of Music, established in Boston, the metropolis of New- 
England, where Music is the delight and entertainment of 
all classes, and where it is pursued with an avidity and 
perseverance almost amounting to enthusiasm, could not 
be without its beneficial effects upon the musical commu- 
nity. And we doubt not, there are many, who look upon 
our attempt to establish and conduct the Gazette, with 
favor, and are pleased to encourage and help us in our 
design. We have received friendly assurances, and assist- 
ance from many of the friends of music in New-England, 
and elsewhere, to whom we present our hearty thanks, 

The subscription list is as large as could have been antici- 
pated for the first year, considering the means used for 
obtaining subscribers; though not sufficient to ensure its 
permanency and improvement. We hope that the friends 
of Music will not be backward in 80 good a cause; that 
they will afford us their most liberal patronage, and increase 
our list, giving us still further encouragement to pay that 
attention to the work that its importance requires. We 
would therefore respectfully and earnestly request of all 
those who take the Gazette, and who feel an interest in its 
continuance, and in the advancement of the divine art of 
music, to come forward and lend their continued aid to the 
work. With their united assistance we have no doubt of its 
success, provided each one should use his endeavors with 
his musical friends and acquaintance, to obtain as many 
subscribers as possible for the Second Volume, and send 
their address to our office before the publication of the 
last number of the present Volume. 

THE PUBLISHERS, 
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Andante. 
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2d.—Be such, and only such, my friends, And thou be such, my gentle love, 

Once mine, and mine forever ; 

And here’s a hand to clasp in thine, And take, ’tis all I have, a heart 
That shall desert them never. That changes not in dying. 


Time, ‘chance, the world defying ; 
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THE EXILE’S PARBWELL. 



























































POETRY BY BYRON.—MUSIC BY BISHOP. 
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When I left thy shores,O Nax-os! Nota tear in sor-row fell; Nota sigh or falt’ring 
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wav'd a hand as Ishould nev - - er more be - hold. 





cold, When I thought thy shores, Oh Nax - os, 
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2d.—Still the blue waves danced around us, When some hand the strain awaking, 
Mid the sunbeam’s cheerful smile ; Of my home and native shore ; 
Still the air breathed balmy summer, "T' was then first I wept, oh Naxos! 
Wafted froin that happy isle; That I ne’er should see thee more. 








Tinie GARDENS. <A Round for Three Voices. ° orremat. 


me a kitch-en gar-den, with thyme and mint and rue, With goose-ber - rYy rasp - ber - ry, cauliflower, and sage and cel-e-ry too. 


I'll tell you what’s more fair, A - + = tand beau-ti-ful par -terre. 
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as 


A lgnd - - + - scape, A land - scape for me, A land- - - scape, fa lan---+-- d--scape I'd see. 
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SPRING. 
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C. 0. VOUS. 
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PROGRESS OF MUSIC. 
{From the Troy Morning Mail.] 


TROY MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


This Association is now fairly organised, 
and has commenced its operations under the 
most favorable auspices. Its choir is com- 
posed of about 250 members, and contains some 
of the best musical talent in the city. There 
is also attached to it a juvenile class of 
175; and the applications for membership to 
the society are so numerous and pressing, that 
arrangements are now in progress ‘for forming 
another class for adults. Nothing can exceed 
the enthusiasm evinced by the friends of music 
during the formation of this association. The 
great Hall in Morris Place has been almost 
filled during the meetings, preparatory to or- 
ganizing, with applicants for admission. 

The talented leader, Mr. G. W. Lucas, has 
commenced his course of instruction. The 
theory and practice of music are so happily 
blended in his plan of teaching, as to keep alive 
the interest of his class while he imparts, what 
is too often conceived to be the dry details of 
musical seience. If we are rightly informed, 
the officers have selected. a number of choruses, 
and other set pieces, which are now in course 
of publication, expressly for the rehearsals and 
concerts of the association. 

It has been justly remarked that “the year 
1839 opens a new era in the art of music in 
this es i No one that has music in his soul 

can look with indifference upon the efforts that 
are now making to develope and cultivate the 
talent that has for so long a time laid dormant. 


| ures distasteful, it luils to sleep every thing vi- 
‘olent and bitter within us, and to my mind a 
| musical Community and an immoral Commu- 
| nity are acontrdiction in terms. With such 
‘feelings I wish the new society all prosperity 


manifest their approbation of the efforts of this 
association to introduce a general and correct 
musical taste among us, by patronizing even to 
overflowing the Concert which they advertise 
on Monday evening next at the Atheneum hall. 
The work in which they are engaged is a truly 
laudable one—lei them be encouraged. _P.. 








The more melody and genius there is in any 
music, the more,liatle it is to be affected by the 
| instability of human things ; the more harmony 
it contains, the more secure is it of success. 
The grave church chants, contemporary with 
the divine Serva Mestra of Pergolesi, have 
not worn out with the same rapidity. 

Bombet. 





Mozart. His hands were so habituated te 
the piano, that he was rather clumsy in every 
thing beside. At table, he never carved, or if 
he attempted to do so, it was with much awk- 
wardness and difficulty. His wife usually un- 
dertook that office. 





{ 
| 


view; it must render coarse and brutal pleas- | 


‘and I hope and trust that our Citizens will | 
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CONCERT MUSIC. 

| ARMONY OF THE SPHERES, Just pub- 
lished, and for sale by JENKS & PALMER, 131 
| Washington street, the interesting piece of music performed 
|by the Boston Academy, at their last concert, entitled 
|The Harmony of the Spheres :’ by Romberg. The poetry 
translated by Rev. J. L. Dwight, and adapted by L. Mason. 
28 quarto pages. 

Likewise, for sale as above, The Power of Song, by 
| Romberg. ‘The Morning, by Ries. “Awake, put on strength,” 
'A Grand Chorus, by Neukomm. The Boston Glee Book. 

Boston Academy’s Collection of Choruses. 


‘vyvhe SERAPH, No.9, for April, just published, 
by JENKS & PALMER. 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
Devoted to Literature, the Arts and Sciences, &e, 
HE above is the title of a quarto work of eight pages, 
published EvERY SaTURPAY—containing Original and 
‘Selected Tales, Sket#hes of ‘Travels, Descriptions of Per- 
sons and Places, Poetry, Extracts from New Books, &c. 
&c., EMBELLISHED WITH POPULAR MUS1C—at the 
extraordinary low price of Two Dotiars Firty Cents 
er annum, in advance. It is printed on fine paper (New 
York Mirror size) with new and beautiful type, and con- 
tains articles from many of New England’s favorite writers. 
Subscriptions received by the publishers, D.H. ELA & 
J.B. HALL, 19 Washington street, and by OTIS, BROAD- 








companist is, to remember that he does not/| 
lead but accompanies ; that he is not to shine, 
and predominate, but to assist and support the 
principal part. Harmonicon. 








It is to be hoped that the friends of harmony 
will hereafter act in concert, and all perform 
their parts together. A Trogan. 


[From the Nantucket Inquirer.] 

Tue Crcitan Society. A musical Society 
at Nantucket! What would our grandfathers 
have said could they have dreamed of the pos- 
sibility of such an event! But so we go—the 
world is constantly changing—and here we are 
with a Cecilian Society. And I for one am re- 
joiced at its establishment—and most earnestly 
do [ hope that it may go on and prosper. I know 
nothing of music as a science, but dearly do [ 
love the harmony of sweet sounds, and it ap- 
pears to me that no quality of the mind is ca- 

ble of affording a greater amount of really 
mnocent ~——_ than the capacity of enjoy- 
ing music. The cultivation of the science is 





The confirmed establishment of an Italian 
opera, at every great city, in the most polished 
countries of Europe, seems to have. generated 
a gout, ora partiality for both the language 
and the representations of Italy. . 





AnecpoTe oF THE OrGan.—The hatred of 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, to the organ, on 
the first attempt to introduce this instrument 
into their churches, was apparently invincible. 
It was vilified with the name ef a “ chest-full 
of whistles,” and the Episcopalian Chapel at 
Glasgow was, by the vulgar, opprobriously 
termed the Whistling Kirk. 





A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye ; 
Fair as a star, when only one 


The first and most important rule of the ac- || 








also—lI believe, favorable in a moral point of 





Is shining in the sky. 


ERS & CO., and WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., and at the 
Office of the Musical Gazette, 32 Congress street ; Salem, 
H. WHIPPLE ; Lowell, E. A. RICE. 

(C= A few complete sets from the commencement can be 
supplied. — Any person wishing to examine the work before 
subscribing, can obtain a number gratis, by sending to the 
office—if by mail, post-paid. tf Jan. 23. 
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Pusuisuep every other Wednesday, by OTIS,BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
dollars per annum.. All communications must be post 
paid, and addressed t0 Bartuotomew Brown, Esq., 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 


AGENTS. 
Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
Washington.—R “3edney, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Loell_W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth —C. Whipple, 
Newburyp-.t. — §. O. Dunbar, J'uunton.—W. Howe, New 
Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler, 
Northeiapton.— Geo. H. Brown, East Bridgewater.— New 
Ho mpsuire, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth.—E. J. Lane, Dover. 
—-J, F. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tilden, Keene.— Wm. F. 
Lawrence, Pembroke —Matne, Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 
Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Eastport, — 
R. Istanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence —W. D. Calla- 
han, Newport.— ConxxcticuT, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 
fora.—A. H. Maltby, New Haven —Vermont, J. W. Hic- 
kok, Burlingtom— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea. 


Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 








No. 32, Congress Street. 





